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revelation is terrible ; and, although we have been obliged to give in thes© 
paragraphs the substance of a paper ten pages long, our readers vfill have 
seen that the writer is, in a great measure at least, justified in this conclusion 
■which occurs near the end of his article : 

"It will be seen by a careful perusal of the foregoirig statement of facts, that 
all classes in Russia must ardently desire peace, as the only means of preserv- 
ing them from ruin, to which the serf-owners are more exposed than any 
other class from the continual drain upon their resources, already much di-r 
minished by debts. They are an improvident race. Many of the lower or- 
ders hoped for a great improvement in their position from tlie success of the 
allied armies ; but they are disheartened by the length of time they are oblig- 
ed to wait. They cannot define what they expect ; but that they hoped for 
great advantage, I have no doubl from several conversations I have had with 
intelligent men in the peasant class — men who can neither read nor write, 
but who, by the force of their natural shrewdness, can understand that a 
change must and will come. They looked upon the French and English as 
the heralds of this change. Had the war been pushed with sufficient vigor 
from the beginning, there is no doubt but that the power of Russia would 
haye been humbled effectually by defeats on the frontiers, and internal dis- 
Efflisions." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Priests in the Russian CAMP.^One of the measures adopted by the 
high synod, the supreme authority in the Greek Church in Russia, and sanc- 
tioned by the government, consists in the addition to all the co.'ps of militia- 
men, composed of 1080 combatants, of eleven popes, or clergymen ; that is, 
one for every hundred men. These popes are to carry, at the head of each 
company, a bapner on which the double cross of the Christian Church in the 
East is to be represented. 

An Incident at Inkebmann — Love and War. — " One scene in the 
battle of Inkermann," says a private soldier, " I cannot withold, as it affected 
me so much. Iii the heat of the battle, a young Russian officer made him- 
self very conspicious, and appeared indifferent to danger. He was young, 
tall, handsoine, and indeed beauiiful. Twice I had my rifle raised to shoot 
him; but my heart smote me, and I turned it in another direction. In an 
hour I saw him again, but, O, how changed! His cheeks, which had been 
flushed with the heat of the strife, were now deadly pale. He lay, or half 
reclined, on the edge of a hillock, and held the miniature likeness of a pretty 
young lady in his hand, which had been tied to his neck by a small gold 
chain. l£s eyes were fixed upon it, but they were fixed in death. I can 
not tell you what my feeUngs were. Indeed, I cannot venture. It would 
unman me." 

Mortality in Europe.— The mortality in different countries in Europe, 
is as follows :-^In England 23 in 1000 ; in Denmark^ the same ; in Holland, 
24 in 1000 ; in France 23.6 in 1000 ; in Sweden, 24 in 1000 ; in Prussia, 
28 in 1000; in Sardinia, 30 in 1000; in Austria, 31 in 1000, and in Russia 
36 in 1000. 

Burns weeping over the domestic sufferings from War. — 
When quite young, Robert Burns, the poet, visited, in company with others, 
the house of the philosopher, Dr. Adam Ferguson, Scotland. In the midst 
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of the conversation, Burns turned away to examine a painting hung on the 
■wall, representing a dead soldier on the ground, with his wife and child 
lamenting over him, and these lines of Langhorne inscribed below, on read- 
ing which the young poet wept : 

" Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden's' plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept for soldier slain ; 

Bent o'er her babe, her ej-e dissolved in dew, 

The big drops mingling with the milk he drew; 

Sad, mournful pres^age of his future years, 

The child of misery baptized in tears." 

Balaklava six months after the battle. — Rectangular patches of 
long, rank, rich grass, waving high above the more natural green meadow, 
marked the mounds where the slain of the 25th of October are reposing for- 
ever, and the snorting horses refused to eat the unwholesome shoots. As the 
force moved on, evidences of that fatal and glorious day became thick aod 
painful. The skeleton of an English Dragoon, said to be one of the Royals, 
lay still extended on the plain, with tattered bits of red cloth hanging to the 
bones of his arms. AH the buttons had been cut off the jacket. The man 
must have fallen early in the day, when the heavy cavalry were close up to 
Canrobert's hill, and came under the fire of the Russian artillery. There 
was also a Russian close at hand in ghastly companionship. The small, 
bullet skull, round as a cannon ball, had been picked bare, all save fhe 
scalp, which was still covered with grizzly red locks. Farther on, amid frag- 
ments of shell and round shot, the body of another Russian seemed starting 
out of the grave, which scarcely covered his lower extremities. The half- 
decayed skeletons of artillery and cavalry horses, covered with rotting trap- 
pings, harness and saddles, lay as they fell in the agonies of death, or had 
crumbled away into a debris of bone and skin, and leather straps, cloth and 
buckles. From the numerous gi'aves, the uncovered bones of the tenants 
had started up through the soil, as if to appeal against the haste with which 
they haci been buried. With the clash of drums, and the shrill strains of the 
fife, with the champing of bits, and ringing of steel, man and horse now 
swept over the remains of their fellows in all the pride of life. — Times' Cor. 

Formidable Instrdments of War. — The first gun for the English 
Steamer Horatio, lately said to be nearly finished, will weigh with its carriage 
fifly tons. According to the estimates which have been made of its capabil- 
ities, it will throw a shot of half a ton weight a distance of four miles. Two 
and a quarter barrels of gun-powder, or 225 pounds, will be required for a 
single charge. If such guns as these are ever brought into practical and suc- 
cesslul operation, they will make little of the walls and fortresses of engineer- 
ing skill. , 

Extension of Russia. — Since Peter the Great, its frontier has advanced 
to^nard Berlin and Vienna about 700 miles, toward Constantinople 500, 
toward'Stockholm 630, toward Teheran 1000. The acquisitions cf Russia 
from Sweden are greater than what remain of that kingdom ; from Poland, 
nearly equal to the Austrian empire ; from Turkey in Europe, greater than 
Prussia, (exclusive of the Rhenish Provinces ;) from Turkey in Avsia, as 
large as the whole domain of Germany proper ; from Persia, equal to Eng- 
land ; from Tartary, to an extent as large as European Turkey, Greece, 
Italy and Spain, taken together. The total acquisitions of Russia, during 
the last sixty years, are equal in extent and importance to the whole empire 
she had in Europe before that time. 

DlFFlOTJLTIF.S IN THE WAR TO BE FEARED FROM LOUIS NaPOLEON. — 

The prime difficulty in calculating the future of the present Europern war 
is not the uncertainty of the German powers, nor the doubtful position of 
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the new Czar, nor the instability of adminstrations in England, nor the ques- 
tioned ability of the Allies to take Sebastopol ; but it is the inscrutable pur- 
pose and way of Napoleon III. He is embarrassed by no parlimentary op- 
position or commissions of inquiry. He has an army five times larger than 
that of England, and can make new levies at pleasure, while England finds 
it impossible to keep her present ranks full. As the remarkable success of 
his late popular loan demonstrates, he can raise money to any extent re- 
quired. He has tlie advantage of all the moral power, of the superiority of 
the French military genius as demonstrated in the present Crimean campaign. 
For all the purpose of the existinc; war, or of any war, he is far more neces- 
sary to England than England to him. — N. Y. Cour. and Enq. 

How MUCH REALLY CHRISTIAN FEELING 18 THERE IN WaR ? — The 

worst of all the evils inseparable from war, is found in its general de- 
moralization not only of its immediate agents, but of the community at large, 
and, in the present case, of nearly the whole civilized world. The war in 
the Crimea looms up to the view of all mankind, as a startling, wholesale 
contradiction of the peaceful religion we profess, and would of itself sufBce 
to infuse into myriads of minds the gangrene of a spirit entirely and intensely 
unchristian. Add to all this the necessary efforts of its abettors to fan this 
spirit into a wider and fiercer blaze by all sorts of appeals incessantly made 
to the bad passions of men. The chief agent in this infernal work is the 
press, urging the most plausible arguments to justify and instigate the war 
The English press in particular, both secular and religious, has teemed with 
such editorials in favor of the war. Take the following comments on this 
subject from the Bond of Brotherhood : — 

" Amongst those who write up the war, it is really pitiable to see the shifts 
to which some are reduced in their efforts to sustain the credit of the system, 
and the confidence of the people. As an illustration of the extent to which 
the credulity of the public is taxed by those whose province it is to gild the 
bitter pill of war, we may allude to the terms of extravagant flattery in which 
the soldiers of the English army are sometimes spoken of, as though a few 
sentences of exaggerated praise bestowed upon the the living could compen- 
sate for the horribe fate of the unfortunate dead. Speaking of the letters 
published from many of the soldiers before Sebastopol, the Tmes says — ' Con- 
spicuous, above all other features, is the tone of religious feeling, by which 
the majority of these communications are distinguished ; and with all this 
thereis no uncharitableness, no expressions of animosity against the foe, and 
no spirit of rancor or fanaticism.' 

We happen to have about twenty of these letters, principally cut from the 
Times, lymg before us ; and, so far from the majority of them presenting any 
conspicuous religious sentiment, there are only three or four out of the whole 
number in whicE a devotional sentiment is expressed. We give an extract 
or two from some of these epistles, which are said to be so absolutely free 
from ' uncharitableness' or ' animosity:' 

' We have about 3,000 or 4,000 Russians so hemmed in near Balaklava 
that they must either surrender, or fight their way .out. Our fellows are so 
much exasperated, that they say they will allow them no quarter whatever, 
but will kill every man they possibly can.' ' We made, says another, the 
rascals (Russians) retire in full force ; we cut them vip just like mince-meat, 
and showed no quarter to them, as they never showed any quarter to our 
men, or the French ; so we made it up in our minds to nail them in every 
quarter.' ' I saw many Englishmen, says a third, bayonet the Russians in 
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grand style. Alma was a joke to the fire we were under.' ' I saw, says a 
fourth, a Russian who had strayed from the rest. He rode up to try and 
stop me from joining the regiment again. As it happened, I had observed a 
pistol in the holster pipe, so I took it out and shot him in the arm ; he drop- 
ped kin sword, then I immediately rode up to him, and ran him through the 
body, and the poor fellow dropped to the ground. Lord Lucan said when 
we charged that we went into them, and the devil could not get us away from 
them.' 'The whole army, adds still another, is looking up to the siege artillery, 
and as they pass us they say, ' Go at her, my lads, and good luck to you ; 
pepper into them, and we will soon take the town.' Fighting is nothing 
when you get used to it. I think nothing of it. We go to the guns with 
the same indifierence as if we were going to practice. You may rest assur- 
ed that before this letter reaches you, we will be masters of Sebastopol, and 
level it to the ground.' " 

How THE War is infecting Christians. —A friend has forwarded to 
us, says the same periodical, a copy of a little, book. No. 2, of a' series 
under the title — War Tracts. We do not know to what length the series 
may have reached, nor to what extent they may have been circulated. We 
notice it simply to express our unfeigned regret, that sentiments so perni- 
cious should be put forth under the sanction of a professedly Christian writer. 
The support given to this war by religious men, the language of approval 
and encouragement — nay, even of adulation — employed, both from the press 
and the pulpit, by Christian ministers, have done much to reconcile the pub- 
lic conscience to all its horrors and atrocities. There seems to our mind 
something absolutely revolting in a Christian writer giving utterance to such 
an outburst as the following appeal to the British soldiery : ' And then came 
the news of your onward march, and your first glorious victory at the Alma. 
How I read the letters that told so graphically of that fearful onslaught, the 
march up the bloody slopes, and the capture of the heights. Ten times over 
was not enough. Again and again I read the stiring tale. Every scrap and 
fragment was devoured, and again unweariedly resorted to with even fresh 
zest. How proud I was of you all ! Here, in my own solitary room, where 
none could see me, I laughed and wept by turns. I shouted with you, fought 
with you, conquered with you in heart ; and here, alone, I thanked God, 
with full fervency of spirit, who had given you the victory.' 

Contr2ist with this miserable piece of braggadocio the calm, unqualified 
enunciation of Gospel ^judgment upon war : ' Whence come wars and 
fightings among you ? Come they not hence, even of your lusts ?'The writer 
of these War Tracts professes a deep concern for the spiritual welfare of 
the soldier ! 

Cost of conquering a peace. — Look at the partizans of wan On 
their own showing and admission, the hazards involved in their policy are 
inconceivable and immeasurable. The settlement Isy the sword has to run 
all the " chances of war," as they call them ; thus acknowledging that the 
blindest fatality may decide the issue. Look, for' a moment, at the war-price 
of peace with Russia ! The sacrifice of half a million of human lives in one 
year, as the first instalment, and the burning of towns, hamlets and graina- 
ries, and sinking of merchant vessels in fleets. Think, for a moment, of that 
most extraordinary condition of a nation's mind, in which they are willing 
to pay down in advance 200,000 mangled corpses of their own flesh and 
blood, as the capture-price of a single fortress ! Think of a series of victories 
bought at similar cost ; of the burning hatreds kindled in millions and mil- 
lions of human hearts ; of animosities which shall chafe and fester for gene- 
rations ; of the deluge of malignant thoughts rolling over the whole conti- 
nent of civilization Tike a fiery flood. Think of ten thousand pulpits send- 
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ing up every Sabbath momin" to the Father of all earth's families, here 
prayers in English, that He will blast with His wrath one of those families ; 
there prayeriS in Russia that He will do the same to another ! Think of 
these things, and that they are only a few items of the price at which the 
partizans of war would " conquer a peace." 

Growth of peace sentiments. — The opinion, says Rev. Mr. Evans, an 
Episcopal minister in London, despite all the bad influences from this war, is 
gaining ground that war is utierly indefensible. During our former cam- 
paigns, a doubter on the subject (save among that sect which had done well, 
had it maintained every other truth of Christianity as firmly as this) would 
have been esteemed a phenomenon. It is not so, thank God, now. We 
hear and read, that among the clergy of our own Church there is a move- 
ment on this subject in the right direction. All honor to them, if so it be ! 
All honor to them, if they come to the conclusion of one of her best and 
ablest bishops, that ' Way is as contrary to the Christian religion, as cruelty 
is to^mercy, tyranny to charity !' or that of Erasmus, that ' War does more 
harm to the morals of men than even to their property and persons ;' being 
the metropolis of all the vices, though we deny not that it may elicit some 
virtues : — and thus may we hope forthe time, if it be not hope against hope, 
when the protest of the members of the primitive church shall again resound 
throughout Christendom, 

" ' We are Christians, and therefore we cannot fight.'" 

Safety without Strength — Republic of San Marino. — The consti- 
tution of this little sovereignty is the oldest in Europe, though not written, 
having existed for fourteen centuries. Its chief magistrate is elected every 
six months. It is the only Italian state whose liberties were never comprom- 
ised by an ambitious ruler. Its territory contains 30 square miles, its pop- 
ulation is about 7,000, and its mountain fastnesses defended by an axmy forty 
strong ! Its founder and law-givsr, whose name it bears, was a hermit mason 
from TDalmatia. 

It is an ill wind, says the proverb, that blows no good ; and we are glad to 
learn that the present war is calling forth in England publication after publi- 
cation in favor of peace, from persons not before known as its special friends- 
The last Herald of Peace (Aug.) reviews no less than three from Episcopal 
clergymen alone. 

Peace Themes. — This is the title of a new tract, ]2mo., 4 pp., multum 
in parvo, just issued by our Society. Well fitted to assist thinkers and wri- 
ters on the subject of Peace by suggesting topics, (102 mentioned,) and 
showing what an inexhaustible mine of thought this cause opens. 

New Lecturing Agents. — Three or four, besides several already in 
the field, have been commissioned, and are expected to enter our service 
soon. 

Terms. — Advocate of Peace, monuily, 16 pp.one vol. in two years j $1.00 in advance. 
Book of Peace, 12mo., 606 pp. . . $1.U0 I Hancock on Peace, - - - 25c 

Tracts, unbound at 12pp. for a cent, Dymond on War, • - - - 20c 

Upham on Peace, 25 | Peace Manual, paper covers, 19 — cloth, 25c 

Jay's Review of Mexican War, cloth 50c. ; paper covers, 30. Livermore, do. A liberal dis- 
count for re-sale, or gratuitous distribution. 

American Peace Societv's Office. 21 Cornhill, Boston. Geo. C. Beckwith, Corres- 
ponding Secretary. Wm.C Bkown, Office Agent 
PojiiOE.— In .Mass., J cent a quarter, or 3 cents a year; elsewhere in U. S , double this. 



